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At  the  reunion,  Aug.  24  and  25,  1900,  seventy-five  regis- 
tered present.  Sixty-seven  paid  dues  of  one  dollar  each. 
Richard  McCarty  paid  present  and  back  dues,  five  dollars, 
E.  A.  Morphew  paid  two  dollars,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Patton  donated 
one  dollar.  Cash  was  received  from  absent  comrades: 
Lieut.  John  Morrow,  E.  W.  Weidman,  W.  E.  Wrigley,  E.  M. 
Armstrong,  Wm.  Graham,  and  Nettie  C.  Joh  one  dollar 
each.  Badges  sold,  five  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  making 
total  receipts  eighty  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  The  ex- 
penses were:  Jas.  Owens,  base  drummer,  three  dollars; 
Btodman  Quartette,  eight  dollars;  Miss  Bertha  Seabur}^, 
violinist,  four  dollars;  Hall  rent  ten  dollars.  Total,  twent}^- 
five  dollars.     Next  comes  printers  bills. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  purchase  of  sixty 
acres  of  land  on  Kenesaw  mountain,  Ga.  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  land  had  been  previously  bought 
by  Adjt.  L.  J.  Dawdy  forthe  3d  Brigade,  2d  Division,  14th 
Army  Corps.  Now  the  tug  of  war  is  to  pay  our  share  of 
the  purchase  money.  Previous  to  the  reunion  I  had  re- 
ceived, to  apply  on  this  fund,  from  the  following  comrades: 
A.  P.  Loveland  $10,  L.  L.  Lehman  $20,  George  Bolton  $1, 
iloratio  W<;stcott$5,  J.  C.  Ziler  $4,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Holler  $1. 
At  the  reunion  I  received  from  Joseph  Wrigley  $3,  R.  C. 
Walter  $1,  Capt.  John  H.  Hall  #4,  Lieut.  E.  E.  Peters  $4, 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Groninger  $4,  Erastus  Morrow  $1,  the  City 
Council  of  Peoria  $150.  On  my  return  home  from  the  re- 
union 1  found  waiting  for  me  from  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Brown 
$1,  J.  J.  Cowley  $5. 


The  following  letter  was  intended  for    the   reunion    but 
was  not  received  till  several  days  afterward: 

Richland  Center,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Mr,  McKown.— I  had  expected    to    be    with  you  in 
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yoar  reunion,  and  am  very  much  disappointed    that    it    has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  the  trip. 

I  wish  you  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Regiment,  and  I  hope  to  be  with  you  next  year. 

With  regret  that  I  must  miss  the  reunion  and  with  best 
wishes  for  you  all,  I  wish  to  be  remembered  always  as  your 
devoted  Daughter  of  the  Regiment, 

Annie  Jones  Wetzel. 


A  Beautiful  Gave!. 

Mrs.  Brown,  widow  of  comrade  Robert  Brown  of  Co. 
B,  sent  a  beautiful  gavel  from  Oregon,  as  shown  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  following  letters. 

Albany,  Lynn  Co.,  Oregon, 
August  20,  1900. 
Commander  Peters — And  comrades  of  the  86th  Regi- 
ment, Illinoislnfantry.  My  blessed  Soldier  Boy's  Broth- 
er's; In  the  name  of  v  Sacred  Dead  I  present  you  this 
gavel  as  a  souvenir  from  far  off  Oregon,  may  you  all  en- 
joy many  more  reunions,  and  at  last  be  abundantly  pre- 
pared to  pass  inspection  by  our  grand  Commander  that 
never  lost  a  battle,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  a  sister  in  all 
Grand  Army  work. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Morrison  Brown, 
Department  Chaplain  of  Oregon. 

401,  New  York  Avenue, Peoria,  III.,  Aug.  29,  1900. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Morrison  Brown, 
Albany,  Linn  Co.,  Oregon.  *JCJ3v6(>1 

My  Dear  Sister  Soldier  Comrade — Your  very  kind  letter 
of  the  20th  inst.,  inclosed  in  package  containing  Souvenir 
Gavel  for  use  of  the  Commander  of  the  86th  111.  Vol.  Inft'v, 
not  only  for  the  year  1900,  but  for  all  other  reunions  that  it 
is  the  will  of  our  Great  Commander  to  give  us  in  future 
years,  and  I  trust  and  hope  that  all  will  pass  the  Inspection 
necessary  to  admit  all  into  that  joyful  and  happy  throng 
of  Comrades  that  have  gone  on  before.  We  accept  this 
Souvenir  in  the  name  of  your  Sacred  Dead,  and  at  every 
reunion  that  the  86th  III.  Vol.  Inft'y.,  Is  permitted  to'  attend 
will  be  called  to  order  by  the  tap  of  fhis  beautiful  gavel  of 
Manzanita  wood  and  the  name  of  the  doner  will  always  be 
cherished  by  the  Comrades  of  the  86th  regiment.     I  did  not 
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have  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  Comrades  to  order  with 
this  gavel  for  1900  as  it  did  not  get  here  till  yesterday. 
Our  reunion  took  place  two  days  sooner  than  usual  on  ac- 
count of  giving  our  comrades  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  Grand  Army  at  Chicago,  which  marched  jest  rday 
30,000  strong — That  glorious  army.  Thanking  you  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  J  remain  sincerely    your    comarde 

E.  E.  Peters. 


I    have     just    received   the   following  from   Adjutant 
Dawdy  : 

SXATEMENT  OF  L.  J.  DAWDY,    MEMBER  FOR    TRUSTEE    OF  THE  KEN- 
SAW    MEMORIAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Comrades  of  the  86th  Regiment  :  As  your  representa- 
tive I  will  state  that  I  met  with  the  members  of  our  old 
brigade,  and  learned  from  them  that  all  were  much  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  improving  the  battle  field  of  Kenesaw. 
The  members  of  the  52d  Ohio  held  their  reunion  at  that 
time  and  selected  one  of  their  number  as  Trustee,  and  said 
they  would  soon  be  ready  for  business.  The  125th  Illinois 
held  their  reunion  on  Sept.  5th,  and  made  their  selection  for 
trustee  as  well.  The  85th  Illinois  boys  will  hold  their  reun- 
ion October  17th,  1900,  and  I  am  assured  by  members  of 
that  regiment  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  selecting  of 
their  member  for  trustee,  and  preparation  to  meet  their 
portion  of  the  expense.  The  members  of  the  22d  Indiana 
had  their  reunion,  and  by  mistake  or  a  misunderstanding 
selected  a  committee  of  two  with  power  to  act,  instead  of 
selecting  a  member  for  trustee.  Since  learning  this  fact  I 
have  written  to  the  committee,  requesting  that  they  select 
one  of  their  number  for  trustee,  as  the  other  regiments 
have  done,  and  expect  that  they,  too,  will  respond  in  a  few 
days,  that  they  are  ready  for  business.  Then  I  will  have 
the  Association  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and 
ready  for  business.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise  money  necessary  to  do  business. 

This  regiment  should  raise  one  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  purchasing  land, 
securing  needed  legislation,  expense  of  trustee,  etc. 

To  raise  the  above  amount  would  require  twenty  per- 
sons to  give  fifty  dollars  each,  or  fifty^  persons  to  give 
twenty  dollars  each,  or  one  hundred  persons  to  give  ten 
dollars  each.  But  as  all  our  comrades  are  not  equally  able 
to  give,  but  anxious  to  give  something,  I  have    divided   the 
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amount  as  follows,  believing  it  will  meet  not  only  the  ap- 
proval of  the  comrades  who  contribute,  but  their  ability  to 
pay  as  well,  thus  permitting  each  to  pay  such  an  amount 
as  their  circumstances  will  justify  and  their  conscience  dic- 
tate, to- wit  : 

Five  comrades  to  pay  forty  dollars  each $  200 

Fifteen  comrades  to  pay  twenty  dollars  each 300 

Twenty-five  comrades  to  pay  ten  dollars  each 250 

Thirty  comrades  to  pay  rive  dollars  each 150 

Thirty  comrades  to  pay  two  and  one-half  dollars  each..  75 
Twenty-five  comredes  to  pay  one  dollar  each 25 


Total $1000 

Number  of  comrades,  120. 

This  division  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  paying 
more  than  the  largest  amount,  nor  does  it  require  anyone 
to  pay  the  smaller  sum  if  they  desire  to  pay  more.  This  en- 
ables one  hundred  and  twenty  comrades  to  contribute, 
which  is  about  the  number  that  I  feel  sure  of  reaching 
through  the  mail  who  are  able  and  willing  to  contribute. 

I  hope  that  each  comrade  will  feel  that  he  has  a  personal 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  will  see  to  it  that  his  contribu- 
tion is  forwarded  to  Col  A  L.  Fahnestock,  our  treasurer,  at 
Glassford,  or  if  more  convenient,  to  Adjt.  McKown,  at  Gil- 
son,,  111., either  of  whom  will  send  you  a  receipt  for  amount 
paid. 

Some  have  already  paid,  and  many  have  said  that  they 
were  ready  to  pay  as  soon  as  needed.  That  time  has  now 
arrived,  and  I  believe  that  all  those  who  have  not  responded 
will  now  do  so  with  the  same  determination  to  accomplish 
this  sacred  duty  to  our  comrades  that  characterized  their 
services  performed  in  the  field.  In  making  these  solicita- 
tions I  have  not  indicated  that  any  were  to  pay  more  than 
I  would.  My  expenses  in  visiting  Kenesaw,  buying  land, 
and  other  expenses  amounts  to  fifty  dollars,  all  of  which  I 
propose  to  give  to  the  association. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  to  you,  that  after  having  read  this 
statement,  do  not,  I  ask  you,  postpone  your  action, but  make 
provision  at  once  for  the  payment  of  such  an  amount  as  }rou 
feel  is  due  alike  to  both  the  dead  and  living  members  of 
that  grand  old  regiment,  and  justified  by  your  financial 
ability.  Then  I  know  the  result  will  be  that  the  historic 
field  of  Kenesaw  will  be  dedicated  for  all  time  to  the  mem- 
ory of  American  valor  and  heroism. 

Respectfully  submitted,  L    J.  DAWDY. 
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Comrade  Dawdy  has  divided  this  matter  up  very  nicely. 
Now  let  us  respond  to  his  call  manfully.  If  you  send  con- 
tributions to  me  I  will  register  the  name,  oompany  and 
amount  in  my  record  and  forward  the  amount  to  the  treas- 
urer, or  if  you  prefer  to  do  so  you  can  send  it  direct  to  the 
treasurer,  Col.  A.  L.  Fahnestock,  Glassford,  111.  It  does  not 
matter  to  which  place  you  send  it  but  Send  it.  That  is  the 
point;  and  send  it  now.  We  are  Daying  interest  on  pur- 
chase money.     Let  us  stop  that  expense  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  next  reunion  will  be  held  in  Peoria,  August  27  and 
28,  1901.  Let  all  of  us  who  possibly  can  be  present,  and 
make  it  a  roaring  red-hot  "old  time. 

I  have    some  surplus    Badges, 
comrade  who  will  send  me  25  cents 
indeed.  Respectfully, 


Will    send    one    to  any 
They  are  very  pretty, 


C.  W.  McKown. 


Preliminary, 


The  Executive    Committee  met  in    Peoria   July  18  and 
prepared  the  following 

PROGRAMME. 


i 


1.  Assembly  call  by  fife  and 

drum,  at  1  o'clock   p.  m., 
Aug.  24,  1900. 

2.  Call   to    order    by    Com- 
mander Peters. 

3.  Singing    "  America,"    by 
the  regiment. 

4.  Prayer      by      Chaplain 
Haynes. 


5.  Consideration  of  minutes 

of  previous  reunion. 

6.  Reports  of  officers. 

7.  Reports  of  committees. 

8.  New  business    and    elec- 
tion of  officers. 

9.  Reading  communications 
from  absent  comrades. 

10.     Adjourn  to  7:30  p.  m. 
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EVFNING  SESSION. 

1. 

Call  to  order. 

dier's    life."     Hon.   A.    J 

2. 

Singing  'Tenting  to-night 

Daugherty. 

on  theOldCampGround', 

8. 

Mandolin    Solo,    Fantaza, 

by  B  rod  man     Quartette. 

Frank  Georgett. 

3. 

Reading    death    roll,  and 

9. 

Recitations  by  volunteers. 

appointment  of   commit- 

10. 

Patriotic  selection, Broad- 

tee   on    obituary     resolu- 

man Quartette. 

tions. 

11. 

Address,  Hon.  J.  V.  Graff. 

4. 

Solo,  by  J.  W.  Ryan. 

12. 

Piano    solo,    Miss    Elyde 

5". 

Recitation,     daughter    of 

Burkhalter. 

the  Regiment. 

13. 

Recitation,  J.  L.  Fahnes- 

6. 

Vocal    Solo,    Miss    Laura 

tock. 

Williams. 

14. 

Music,      Brodrnan    quar- 

7. 

Address:  "WhatI  sawand 

tette. 

my  impressions  of  a  sol- 

15. 

Adjourn. 

SECOND  DAY. 

I 

Assembly  call  at  8  a    m. 

7. 

Recitation  by  daughter  of 

2. 

Call     to    order     by    com- 

the regiment. 

mander. 

8. 

Annual  address   by    Rob- 

3. 

Songof  a  Thousand  years, 

ert  Scholes. 

by  the  Regiment. 

9. 

Report  of    committee  on 

4. 

Prayer  by  Chaplain. 

death  roll. 

5. 

Music 

10. 

Obituary  remarks. 

6. 

Song,  by   Miss  Ella   Still- 
well. 

11. 

Adjourn  for  a  social  visit. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

1. 

Call  to  order  at  1  o'clock. 

5. 

Installation  of  officers. 

2. 

Music. 

6. 

Singing,     "God    be     with 

3. 

Unfinished  business. 

You  'till  we  meet  Again." 

4. 

New  business. 

7. 

Benediction. 

I  '.5 

14 1 
20 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The  programme  could  not  be  carried  out  in  many  par- 
ticulars, as  is  always  the  case,  but  this  did  not  prevent  us 
from  having  a  very  pleasant  time. 

Soon  after  12  o'clock  the  Old  Boys  began  to  congregate 
in  the  shade  of  some  trees  on  the  Jefferson  street  side  of  the 
court  house  to  greet  each  other,  and  each  new  comer  receiv- 
ed the  welcome  that  only  old  soldiers  know  how  to  give. 
Finally,  what  is  left  of  our  old  regimental  band — Samuel 
Silzel  and  James  Shreffler,  with  the  assistance  of  James 
Owens  on  a  bass  drum,  struck  up  a  lively  air  and  attracted 
many  spectators.  After  considerable  playing,  the  riife  and 
drums  led  the  way  across  the  street  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, where  they  gave  the  assembly  call  of  olden  time.  Then 
all  passed  into  the  auditorium.  TlTis  we  found  magnifi- 
cently decorated  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  new  bunting, 
streamers  and  flags.  Hundreds  of  yards,  hundreds  of  flags, 
in  waves,  flat,  partly  folded,  and — well  I  will  quit.  I  can't  de- 
scribe it.  It  was  simply  splendid.  Red,  white  and  blue  had 
taken  possession.  This  was  the  welcome  extended  to  us  by 
the  big  dry-goods  house  of  Schipper  &  Block  of  Peoria. 
This  is  the  third  time  they  have  decorated  this  hall  for  our 
reunions. 

The  stage  was  so  crowded  with  potted  plants  and  palms 
that  we  had  to  bank  them  into  the  corners  to  make  room  for 
ourselves.  This  was  the  welcome  extended  by  J.  C.  Murray, 
Peoria's  great  florist. 

It  was  not  till  2:25  that  Commander  Peters  called  for 
order. 

The  regiment,  led  by  Mr.  Worley,  sang  America. 

Prayer  by  Comra  le  A.  W.  Belcher. 

.Minutes  of  last  reunion  were  accepted    and    adopted  as 

printed. 
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Commander's  Report. 

Commander  Peters  read  the  following  : 

Comrades: — Another  reunion  of  the  86th  Illinois  Infan- 
try also  brings  greeting  the  beginning  of  a  new  century 
ladened  with  the  bright  promise  of  continued  prosperity, 
which  we  hope  and  trust  will  ever  hover  over  this  land  of 
freedom  ;  and  that  the  same  principles  under  which  we  are 
now  governed  ere  another  century  rolls  around  will  be  ex- 
tended to  and  accepted  by  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  These  grand  and  ennobling  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers; 
Oh!  at  what  a  cost — and  the  urchin  that  attends  our 
free  schools  today  can  recite  the  ofttold  story  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  continental  army  of  Washington,  as  it  tramped 
through  snows  in  midwinter,  leaving  the  pure  snow  tinged 
with  the  blood  from  their  bleeding  feet.  How  well  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Republic  have  been  cared  for  the  historian 
Bancroft  tells  in  words  that  glow  with  patriotic  lire — that 
rills  our  hearts  with  joy  that  the  beacon  lights  of  our  shores 
send  greeting  to  the  down-trodden  of  the  world.  The  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  have  been  making  history  .with  rapid 
strides  during  the  last  four  years.  The  w;ir  with  Spain  was 
one  of  love  to  the  down-trodden  Cubans,  who  in  return  for 
the  great  kindness  shown  them  begin  to  realize  the  great 
blessings  there  is  in  the  boon  of  freedom.  That  love  of  free- 
dom which  burns  in  the  heart  oi  every  American  freeman 
who  flew  to  arms  on  the  first  call  of  our  great  and  noble- 
hearted  President  McKinley  for  soldiers  todefend  that  God- 
given  liberty  vouchsafed  to  all  men,  for  which  so  much 
precious  blood  has  been  shed  in  all  ages. 

But  we  trust  the  war  is  over  for  the  young  Cuoan  Re- 
public, and  that  God  will  guide  them  to  care  f*>r  the  prec- 
ious boon,  and  the  blood  of  the  American  soldier  will  ever 
be  its  baptism  of  libc  rty.  When  that  call  was  telegraphed 
over  the  country  for  volunteers  to  crush  the  tyrants'  power, 
how  the  hearts  of  the  old  soldiers  in  our  own  war  did  thrill 
at  the  call  to  arms! — and  anxious  to  go — but  theirgray  locks 
forbade;  but  the  sons  of  the  veterans,  educated  in  the  lap  of 
Liberty,  responded  generously  to  the  call,  and  with  educa- 
tion implanted  into  the  rising  generation  of  this  great  Re- 
public, the  fires  of  patriotism  still  burn  in  sons  of  veterans; 
and  let  him  say  it  who  dares  that  the  brave  American  sol- 
dier is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  best  drilled  soldiers  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth. 
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Our  brave  heroes  have  given  the  nations  of  the  world 
lessons  of  how  he  can  light  when  it  is  done  for  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  how  freely  he  shed  his  blood  that  he  might 
crush  thetyrany  of  Spanish  rule  and  free  the  pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles, the  beautiful  gem  of  the  sea,  from  the  hateful  rule  of 
inhuman  monsters,  who,  steeped  in  crime,  crushed  out  eve- 
ry instinct  to  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  that  were 
worse  than  slavery  in  its  most  hideous  forms  of  cruelty  and 
fiendish  mockery  of  government. 

It  matters  little  how  great  a  nation  may  become  it  can- 
not refrain  from  givingthe  generous  hand  of  genuine  friend- 
ship, and  a  nation  should  always  be  prepared  and  disposed 
to  battle  in  its  defense;  and  to  flinch  from  "such  a  duty,  it 
certainly  forfeits  the  respect  of  the  world.  So  long  as  the 
dominant  spirit  which  controls  any  county  is  one  of  honor 
and  chivalry,  glory  and  patriotism,  so  long  will  that  nation 
continue  to  achieve  power  and  greatness.  The  true  nobility 
of  spirit  taught  by  American  mothers  has  made  our  coun- 
try the  pride  of  the  world.  It  was  this  spirit  with  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  in  this  auditorium  were  imbued, 
and  which  caused  them  to  strike  for  country  and  for  home 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  The  necessit}7  for  patriotic 
teaching  is,  if  possible,  more  important  toda}T  than  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  We  are  now  a  great  world 
power  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  in  the  future,  to 
be  largely  guided  by  the  influence  exerted  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  should  be  impressed  upon  the  rising 
generation,  and  the  memory  of  the  flag  of  our  country  float- 
ing over  the  school  house,  and  songs  breathing  patriotic  de- 
votion within  its  walls,  should  be  indelibl}7  connected  with 
the  first  impressions  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  It  is  memor- 
ies like  these  that  create  and  foster  that  spirit  which  has 
been  and  ever  will  be  the  pride,  glory,  strength  and  safety 
of  this  great  republic. 

It  was  that  spirit,  fresh  and  strong,  that  caused  Illinois 
to  enact  a  law  that  the  national  flag  should  float  over  every 
school  house  in  the  state,  and  it  is  the  utter  absence  of  this 
feeling  today  that  has  reduced  China  to  its  low  standing 
among  nations, notwithstanding  the  high  culture  which  has 
existed  in  that  country  for  very  many  centuries.  The  en- 
joyment of  peace  is,  next  to  liberty,  a  blessed  boon  to  hu 
manity,  but  the  history  of  the  world  from  its  earliest  period 
teaches  that  the  only  security  for  peace  is  to  be  always  pre- 
pared for  war.  That  nation  whose  people  are  ever  read3r  to 
respond  to  a  call  to  arms,  with  men  and   resources   for    any 
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emergency,  is  the  one  that  shall  most  certainly    be    able    to 
avoid  the  desolation  and  horrors  of  war. 

It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  we  encourage  a  martial 
spirit,  the  greatest,  in  fact  the  only  barrier  against  aggres- 
sion. It  matters  how  little  or  great  its  wealth,  its  excellence 
in  literature  and  science  and  art — a  nation  unprepared  and 
indisposed  to  battle  in  its  defense  does  not  have  very  much 
respect  among  the  nations  oi  the  world.  Assyria,  Rome, 
Greece  and  Carthage,  excelled  in  wealth,  in  science  and  in 
art,  but  when  wealth  engendered  luxuries  and  high  living 
— the  martial  spirit  which  ma^e  these  nations  great  began 
to  diminish  and  decay,  until  they  finally  descended  from  the 
highest  to  tiie  lowest  grades  of  nations. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  Philippines.  I  wish  they  had 
better  counsel  at  home  and  better  advisers  in  America.  My 
sympathy  is  with  the  American  Boys  in  blue,  rather  than 
with  those  shooting  them  down.  I  am  glad  I  belong  to  a 
part}T  that  has  never  had  directly  or  indirectly  any  trouble 
with  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Soldier  is  the  American  school  boy  with  a 
gun,  and  not  half  as  dangerous  as  a  Boy  orator  with  an 
al  ridged  dictionary.  God  bless  the  American  army  wher- 
ever it  is  camped  to-day. 


Adjutant  and  Quartermaster's  Report. 

Adjutant  McKown  read  the  following 

Peoria,  Illinois,  Aug.  24,  1900. 

Commander  and  Comrades. — Unusual  interest  has 
been  manifested  during  the  past  vear  by  members  of  our 
Association.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  Kenesaw  propo- 
sition introduced  at  our  last  reunion.  1  have  received 
letters  from  many  comrades  in  regard  to  it.  Some  say 
they  left  a  portion  of  their  blood  there.  Others  say  they 
left  their  chums  and  mess  mates  there.  And  all  unite  in 
declaring  in  favor  of  buying  the  sacred  ground  as  an  ever- 
lasting souvenir  of  that  awful  27th  of  June,  1864.  The 
first  donation  for  this  purpose  I  received  was  #10  from 
Lieut.  Loveland,  Co.  F. 

The  proceedings  of  last  reunion  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  mail  as  usual.  I  also  sent  badges  to  all  who 
sent    me  their  dues,  and  to  those  who  paid  25c. 

During  the  year  Horatio  Westcott  of  Co.  D  was  dis- 
covered at  Raritan,  Henderson  Co.,    111.     He    had    been    re- 
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ported  as  having  died  tri  1872.  His  father  died  about  that 
time  which  probably  accounts  for  the  erroneous  report. 
During  all  these  years  he  had  lived  in  this  state,  and  yet 
had  not  heard  of  the  regiment  having  a  reunion.  I  sent 
him  reports  of  our  previous  reunions,  which  pleased  him  so 
well  he  sent  me  $5  to  apply  on  expenses.  This  was  last 
November.  Then  this  August,  he  sent  six  dollars  more, 
one  for  dues,  and  five  for  Kenesaw.  I  consider  this  very 
good  for  a  man  that  had  been  treated  as  a  corps  for  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Our  finances,  too,  are  in  better  condition  than  usual. 
Last  year  we  began  our  reunion  with  an  empty  treasury. 
This  year  we  have  a  little  capital  as  shown  by  the  following 

quartermaster's  report. 
During  the  reunion  of  1899 

Seventy-two  members  paid  dues  of$l  each..   $72.00 
J.  B.  Ferguson,  G.  W.  Snell,  D.  C.  Keach    and 

J.  Z.  Slane  paid  $2  each #    8.00 

Cash  was  received  at  the    reunion    from    ab- 
sentees E.  W.  Weidman  $3,  N.  S.    Haynes  $1, 

and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Holler  #1 5.00 

26  badges  were  sold  for (J. 50 

Since    the    reunion    cash    has    been    received    as 
follows: 

Sept.  30,  W.  B.  Holler. . .        2.00 

Oct.  27,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Patton 1.00 

Nov.  9,  Julius  Bridegroom 1.00 

"       "   Horatio    Westcott 5.00 

"  H.  G.   Hogue 25 

Nov.  20,  Robert   Brown 1.00 

Nov.  20,  E.  H.  Kruger 25 

Fov.  27,  John   Barbero .25 

Feb.  13,  1900,  J.  T.  Morris .25 

Feb.  20,  Lieu.  H.  W.    Wilson 1.50 

July  17,  Allen  J.    Ticknor. 1.00 

July  19,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Brown 1.00 

July  19,  C.  A.  B.  Fox 1.00 

July  21,  Albert  J.   Ticknor 1.00 

July  27,  J.  W.  Smith,  Co.  K .    1.00 

Aug.  19,  Lieut.  A.  P.  Loveland 1.00 

Aug.  10,  A.  T.  Sanger 1.00 

Aug.  11,  Capt.  J.L.   Burkhalter 1.00 

Aug.  14,  S.  M.   Canterbury 1.00 

Aug.  14,  C.  C.  Davis 1.00 

Aug.  14,  J.  M.  Russell ..1 1.00 
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Aug.  17,  George  Bolton 1.00 

Aug.  18,  L.  L.    Lehman 1.00 

Aug.  18,  Wm.  H.  Blanchard 1.00 

Aug.  20,  R.  G.   Gallop 2  CO 

Aug.  20,  Major  O.  Fountain 1.00 

Aug.  20,  Horatio  Westcott 1.00 

Aug.  20,  George  Hall 2.00 

Aug.  20,  J.  C.  2iler 2.00 

Aug.  22,  Mrs.  S.   B.  Holler 1.00 

Aug.  22,  Lieut.  H.  W.  Wilson 1.00 

Total   receipts $128.00 

Expenses: 

Aug.  27,  1900,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  rent $  10.00 

Nov.  3,  Printing  and  binding  reunion    reports  33.00 

Postage  on  same 5.46 

Programs  for  this  reunion 1.50 

Postage  on  same 4.94 

500  copies  circular  letter  on    Kenasaw  matter  1.50 

200  Badges 20,00 

Kxpress  charges  on  same .75 

Postage  on  badges  sent  by  mail  and  on  letters  1.35 

Adjutant's  salary 30.00 

Total  expenses $108.50 

Balance  in  treasure 19.50 

Lieut.  John  McGinnis  reported  that  the  City  Council  of 
P  loria  had  appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
assist  the  88th  regiment  in  paying  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
land  bought  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.  Capt.  Hall  moved 
that  Lieut.  McGinnis  be  authorized  to  go  and  receive  the 
donation  on  behalf  of  the  regiment.     Carried. 

He  soon  returned  and  placed  a  check  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  Quartermaster. 

At  this  point  the  Kenesaw  Park  matter  was  liberally 
discussed,  but  as  \djutant  L.  J.  Dawdy  was  not  present  ac- 
tion was  postponed. 

Comrade  David  Smith  moved  that  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  company  be  selected —each  company  selecting  its 
own  member — to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Carried. 
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This  comtnitt.ee  reported  the  following  nominees,  who 
were  duly  and  "unanimously  elected 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year. 

Commander — S.  W.  Rilea,  Chicago. 

Vice  Commander — J.  L.  Fahnestock,  Peoria. 

Adjt.  and  Q.  M.— C.  W.  McKown,  Gilson. 

Chaplain — A.  W.  Belcher,  Bloomington. 

The  selection  of  Orator  was  left  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  appoint. 

Commander  Rilea,  subsequently,  appointed  the 
following 

Executive  Committee: 

A.  Capt.  Joe  Major.  B.  Newton  Ray. 

C.  Lieut.  E.  C.  Silliman  D.  Joseph  Wrigley. 

E.  W.  F.  Speers  F.  C.  W.  McKown. 

G.  Capt.  S.  L.  Zinser.  H.  Capt.  John  H.  Hall. 

I.  Lieut.  J.  L.  Fahnestock.         K.  Lieut.  John  McGinnis. 

A  number  of  letters  from  absent  comrades  were  then 
read  by  the  Adjutant.  Many  of  them  approved  and  re- 
joiced in  the  purchase  of  Kenesaw,  and  all  expressed  es- 
teem, good  fellowship  and  best  wishes  for  their  old  com- 
rades of  the  86  regiment.     Adjourned  to  7:30. 


Evening    Session. 

Commander  Peters  called  for  order  at  8:10. 

The  Brodman  Quartette  sang  "Tenting  Tonight  on  the 
Old  Camp  Ground,"  and  responded  to  an  encore  by  repeat- 
ing chorus. 

The  Adjutant  read  the  following 
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Death   Roll: 

Co.  B.  Robert  Brown,  at  Albany,  Oregon,  Nov.  18,  1899. 

Co.  E.  J.  A.  Job,*  at  Beloit,  Kan.,  Feb.  5,  1899. 

Co.  F.  John  Hugs,  at  Gilson,  III.,  August  17.  1900. 

Co.  I.  Alfred  Lacock,  at  Kingston  Mines,  111.,  July  28,  1900. 

Co.  I.  Jacob  Reed,  in  Peoria  Co.,  111.,  August  12,  190O 

Co.  I.  David  Smith,  Drowned  in  Colorado  river,  April  19,  1900. 

Co.K.  Jefferson  Debord,  at  Maitland,  Mo.,  April  19,  1900. 

Co.  K.  Joseph  Parents,  at  Princeville,  111.,  March  28,  1900. 


*  In  Adjt.  General  Vance's  report,  and  in  all  my  reports,  this  name 
is  Job;  but  recently  I  received  a  letter  from  his  daughter,  in  wnich  she 
says  the  name  is  Joh  (pronounced  Joh)  and  is  that  way  en  his  discharge 

Martin  Kingman,  Allen  L.  Fahnestoek  and  A.  W.  Bel- 
cher were  appointee  a  committee  on  Otituary  Resolutions. 
The  next  day  they  reported  the  following 

Obituary  Resolutions: 

Commander  and  Comrades: — By  the  death  of  the  above 
eight  comrades  of  the  86  111.  Regt.,  we  are  again  reminded 
that  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
that  no  defence  ran  be  successful  against  this  cavalryman. 
Though  we  may  meet  him  with  fortitude  and  courage,  all 
must  yield  to  his  power. 

Resolved: — That  we  extend  to  the  relatives  of  our  de- 
parted comrades,  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved: — That  a  page  in  our  record  be  marked  in 
mourning  for  the  departed,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  bereaved  families. 

A.L.  Fahnestock, 
A.  W.  Belcher. 
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Then  followed 

Hon.  A.  J.  Daugherty's  Address. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Veterans  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Illi- 
nois: Your  committee  assigned  to  me  as  a  subject  for  my 
address  toda}r,  "What  I  saw  and  my  impressions  of  a  Sol- 
dier's Life."  As  memory  lifts  the  curtain  and  I  recall  the 
incidents  of  those  eventful  years,  swarming  in  myriads  for 
recognition,  I  realize  how  impotent  I  am  to  relate  enough 
what  I  saw  in  the  time  alotted  me  to  do  even  limping  jus- 
tice to  the  theme,  to  say  nothing  of  my  impressions  of  a  sol- 
dier's life  as  I  ooserved  it  in  that  matchless  struggle  be- 
tween armies,  the  magnitude  and  stubborn  fierceness  of 
which  in  conflict  never  have  had  their  equals  in  the  annals 
of  the  world. 

Though  I  cannot  greet  you  as  comrade,  my  heart  and 
tongue  have  never  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  your  heroic 
achievement,  for  I  was  an  admiring  witness  of  your  sacrifi- 
ces and  sufferings  in  camp  and  trench,  and  on  the  march, 
and  on  many  a  field  of  battle.  I  always  craved  the  diction 
and  power  to  tell  in  more  forceful  words  than  I  command, 
the  story  that  is  graven  on  the  tablets  of  my  memor)7.  * 

There  is  no  soldier  here  who  has  not  craved  and  does 
not  pray  for  that  same  power,  for  if  the  youth  of  all  this 
land  could  have  those  pictures  and  those  scenes  transcribed 
from  minds  that  carry  them,  as  faithfully  as  the  camera 
conveys  to  plates  the  scenes  of  daily  life,  imbedded  in  those 
children's  lives,  would  live  ahistory  replete  with  lessons  all 
ablaze  with  patriotic  fire,  and  none  but  ingrate  children  of 
a  host  of  heroes  could  fail  of  inspiration  that  in  trying 
times  would  match  the  glories  that  their  fathers  won,  and 
whip  a  world  in  arms  against  them.  What  gems  of  glory 
sparkle  all  along  the  path  that  our  brave  soldiers  trod  be- 
neath the  flag  they  carried  and  emblazoned  with  a  thousand 
victories  !  I  traveled  with  them  on  that  bloody  path  the}7- 
made  through  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  I  saw  them  bridge 
the  Tennessee,  and  clin\b  the  frowning  ranges  that  lifted 
up  the  rocky  barriers  as  if  to  bar  the  way  to  Chatanooga.  I 
saw  them  scale  the  bouldered  and  broken  front  of  towering 
Lookout,  and  beneath  the  belching  guns  that  crowned  her 
misty  summit,  possess  the  city  sleeping  at  her  base.  I  saw 
them  in  the  forests  of  the  sluggish  Chickamauga  grapple 
with  the  flower  of  Southern  chivalry,  and  when  our  torn 
and  bleeding  right   was  forced  to  ilee,  I  saw  the  defiant  left, 
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under  the  cool  and  intrepid  Thomas,  beat  back  the  charging 
hosts  elate  with  victory,  as  would  the  rock  in  ocean  storm 
divide  and  turn  to  spray  the  mighty  waves  that  dash 
againsfits  sides.  I  saw  them  starving  and  bleeding  after 
this  mighty  struggle  in  the  forests,  still  aflame  with  that 
high  courage  that  inspires  the  freeman  battling  for  his 
heritage,  fighting  and  fortifying  day  and  night,  beneath  the 
booming  guns  of  cloud-capped  Lookout.  Living  upon  half 
rations,  but  singing  patriotic  songs  the  while,  they  fought 
and  fell,  still  holding  well  at  bay  the  crippled  but  courage- 
ous foemen.  Later  on  I  saw  them  under  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, under  Thomas  and  a  host  of  leaders  who  won  imper- 
ishable laurels,  storm  the  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
hurl  the  besieging  legions  back  into  the  veryforests  through 
which  they  had  but  lately  marched  as  victors.  I  saw  them 
at  Tunnel  Hill  and  before  the  towering  palisades  at  Buz- 
zard Roost,  where  perpendicular  wall  and  narrow  pass 
made  Dalton  almost  impregnable.  I  saw  them  under  the 
magnetic  Logan  pass  through  the  Gap,  and  close  in  bloody 
but  victorious  struggle  with  the  enemy  on  his  chosen  ground 
at  Pumpkin  Vine  and  at  Resaea.  I  was  with  them  at  Al- 
toona,  on  the  field  of  Peach  Tree  Croek,  in  the  heavy  for- 
ests before  Bald  Kenesaw,  across  the  Chattahooche,  where 
McPherson  fell  and  Logan  by  his  matchless  valor  stayed 
retreat  and  snatched  victory  from  defeat. 

When  the  racing  armies  of  Hood  and  Thomas,  bending 
every  energy  to  outfoot  each  other  for  the  possession  of  that 
strategic  stronghold,  Nashville,  fell  afoul  and  closed  in  that 
terrific  struggle  at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  I  saw  our  bleeding 
and  exhausted  victors  occupy  the  heights  at  Nashville 
while  the  persistent  enemy  laid  siege.  I  saw  them  later  on 
move  out  upon  those  ice-covered  fiefds  and  assail  the  forti- 
fied besiegers.  1  witnessed  the  daring  that  bestrewed  the 
slopes  of  Overton  Hill,  when  our  own  lamented  Post  won 
deathless  fame  charging  those  embattled  heights.  I  went 
with  Logan  to  Savannah,  and  when  the  colors  of  Sherman's 
army  faded  from  the  Georgian  coast,  I  saw  them  tight  their 
wa}^  through  reeking  swamps  and  the  tangled  morasses  of 
the  Carolinas:  I  was  with  them  at  Columbia  and  at  Jones- 
boro,  and  when  these  war  bronzed  veterans  were  called  to 
Washington  for  that  Grand  Review,  to  be  welcomed  as  nev- 
er were  co  quering heroes  welcomed  in  all  the  world  before 
I  saw  a  grateful  people  strew  the  streets  with  flowers,  and 
decorate  with  wreaths  the  prancing  steeis  that  bore  their 
brave  commanders.     The  very  air  was  tremulous    the    live- 
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long  day  with  cheers  and  blessings  on  the  victors,  and  all 
the  land  was  glad  and  decked  in  flags  the  symbol  of  the  na- 
tion's power  and  vindicated  laws. 

The  debt  of  gratitude  this  nation  owes  these  heroes, 
who  carried  the  flag  to  a  triumph  that  has  blessed  both  sec- 
tions of  the  union  and  blessed  the  world,  is  beyond  all  com- 
putation, for  they  saved  a  priceless  heritage  which  I  believe 
it  will  henceforth  be  the  patriotic  aim  of  our  reunited  peo- 
ple, north  and  south,  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  The  price  that  was  paid  in  blood,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  treasure,  can  be  most  readily  realized  when 
we  consider  that  the  losses  sustained  by  each  of  the  armies 
in  single  battles  of  that  conflict,  were  almost  as  great  as 
the  entire  loss  of  the  American  army  during  the  whole  sev- 
en years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  two  years'  war  of 
1812  and  the  Mexican  war  of  1846  and  1847,  and  the  losses  of 
both  armies  in  many  single  battles  far  exceeded  all  the 
losses  of  our  armies  in  the  ten  years  of  war  alluded  to.  The 
value  of  that  great  victory  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars, 
for  failure  meant  the  collapse  of  free  govornment  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  ;  it  meant  never-ending  disputes 
and  conflicts  between  the  governments  into  which  we 
would  have  been  divided  ;  it  meant  a  monarchy-  in  Mexico 
and  the  carving  up  of  South  America  by  the  gevernments 
of  Europe,  for  neither  section  would  have  had  the  strength 
or  the  disposition  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  effectual 
Ty;  it  meant  the  establishment  of  a  nondescript  political 
contradiction,  a  Republic  founded  upon  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  with  one  of  the  races  in  that  republic  in  the 
most  abject  vasselage,and  slavery  the  cornerstone;  it  meant 
the  forfeiture  of  all  the  brilliant  promise  of  the  future, with 
our  matchless  triumphs  in  diplomacy  and  arms  that  have 
-  driven  from  the  western  hemisphere  the  last  vestage  of 
Spanish  tyranny,  challenged  the  admiration  of  an  astonished 
world,  and  made  possible  and  assured  the  redemption,  re- 
generation and  freedom  of  struggling  Cuba,  of  Porto  Rico, 
1  lawaii  and  the  far-off  Philippines.  The  value  of  your  vic- 
tory cannot  be  measured  by  a  pension  roll,  for  if  ours  were 
double  what  it  is,  and  were  to  be  carried  for  generations, 
there  would  still  stand  upon  one  side  of  the  ledger  the  year- 
ly millions  to  the  veterans  of  the  war,  and  on  the  other  the 
yearly  billions,  representing  a  prosperity  that    would   have 

(been  impossible  if  you  had  failed,  and  a  material  w'ealth, 
outstirpping  in  its  m  ignitude  the  wildest  hopes  and  dreams 
of  the    foun    ers    of    the  republic,  the  amazement  and  envy 
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of  the  world. 

The  veterans  of  the  Eighty-sixth,  the  honored  surviv- 
ors of  that  mighty  conflict,  share  equallj^  with  all  their 
comrades  of  all  the  armies  that  fought  for  this  great 
achievement,  in  the  unfading  glories  that  cluster  about  its 
history,  and  your  happiest  reflection  at  these  yearly  reun- 
ions must  be,  that  you  have  been  spared  to  witness  and 
play  your  parts  as  citizens,  in  the  amazing  unfoldment  of 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  republic  that  you  sacrificed 
so  much  to  rescue  and  perpetuate.  No  soldiers  of  any  na- 
tion meet  under  happier  auspices.  A  grateful  people  have 
bedotted  and  bedecked  a  continent  to  your  valor,  and  pay  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  your  departed  comrades. 
The  government  contributes  yearly  millions  from  its  treas- 
ures to  assist  the  unfortunate  comrade  and  his  dependents; 
the  best  brain  in  all  the  land  has  embalmed  in  song  and 
story  the  glories  that  you  won,  and  these  will  live  when  all 
the  monuments  of  brass  and  marble  have  crumbled  into 
dust. 

No  soldier  under  any  flag  beneath  the  sun,  in  any  cause 
at  any  period  of  the  world's  history,  ever  had  a  retrospect  as 
luminous  with  gems  of  glory,  a  present  so  crowded  with 
honors  and  gratitude,  and  public  recognition,  nor  a  future 
for  the  country  that  he  served,  so  decked  with  promise  of 
great  and  beneficent  achievement,  and  so  crowned  with 
praise  and  plaudit  from  an  admiring  world,  as  the  soldier 
citizen  who  fought  to  crush  the  rebellion  from  '61  to  '65. 

But  I  aai  digressing,  and  upon  reflection  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  I  can  best  cover  the  two  branches  of  my  subject  by 
relating  a  few  incidents  coming  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion as  an  army  correspondent,  which  will  illustrate  the 
soldier's  characteristics  from  my  standpoint,  trusting  that 
the  story  will  carry  its  own  conclusions  generally. 

My  observations  with  the  arm}7-  in  active  servics  began 
with  the  raids  made  by  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infan- 
try, first  in  foraging  for  the  army  at  Murfreesboro,  and  next 
in  the  effort  to  break  up  the  anno}7ing  bands  of  bushwhack- 
ers who  were  terrorizing  Union  men  in  Tennessee  and  com- 
mitting acts  of  brutality  that  would  have  been  creditable 
only  to  a  band  of  Apache  Indians.  My  first  opportun- 
ity to  witness  the  manner  in  which  an  army  is  handled  in 
action  was  when  the  Arniy  of  the  Cumberland  started  from 
Murfreesboro  on  its  long  march  to  Chatanooga.  Wilder's 
brigade  took  the  advance  and  in  a  drizzling  rain  headed  for 
Hoover's  Gap.     The  taking  of  that    stronghold   by   one    bri- 
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gade  and  the  holding  of  it  against  the  attacks  of  a  division 
of  the  enemy  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  best  executed 
movements  on  that  campaign,  and  elicited  the  warmest 
praise  from  the  commanding  general.  I  was 
not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  war,  and  during  a  lull  in  the 
firing  I  rode  up  to  a  battery  that  had  taken  a  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  with  a  regiment  supporting  it  in  the 
rear  and  lying  flat  upon  the  ground.  I  had  dismounted  and 
was  talking  to  the  captain  of  the  battery  when  a  rebel  bat- 
tery opened  lire  on  ours.  The  shells  bursting  near  us  and 
tearing  up  the  ground  struck  terror  into  my  horse,  and  he 
plunged  about,  dragging  me  with  him  in  the  desperate  at- 
tempt I  was  making  to  prevent  his  escape.  And  I  may- re- 
mark parenthetically  that,  that  the  fellow  clinging  to  the 
reins  shared  in  no  small  degree  in  the  terror  that  inspired 
the  horse.  The  soldiers  in  the  supporting  line  were  shout- 
ing all  manner  of  advice  and  comment,  and  evidently  en- 
joying my  predicament,  but  the  shout  of  one  I  shall  never 
forget.  "Get  out  of  that,  you  d — d  fool,  or  you'll  get  your 
head  shot  off  !"  He  communicated  nothing  new  to  me,  and 
he  must  have  known  that  I  was  just  then  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  out  of  there  and  induce  that  un- 
reasonable animal  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment. 

My  first  impression  of  the  soldier  naturally  enough  was 
that  in  his  greetings  to  a  tenderfoot  who  Had  placed  him- 
self where  he  really  had'nt  any  business  to  bd,  he  wns  not 
disposed  to  be  either  gentle  or  elegant  in  speech,  though 
positive  as  to  results.  When  I  finalls  did  get  out,  J  could 
hear  the  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  an  ass  who  would 
ride  into  a  place  where  every  one  was  momentarily  expect- 
ing just  what  was  happening.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
1  didn't  know.  The  rain  finally  came  in  torrents,  but  it 
dampened  in  no  degree  the  ardor  and  fierceness  of  the  at- 
tacking rebel  forces  who  three  times  courageously  attemp- 
ted to  carry  the  heights  we  occupied  by  fruitless  but  daring 
assaults,  leaving  the  slope  strewn  with  hundreds  of  their 
dead  and  dying  comrades.  In  the  wheat  taeld  on  our  side  of 
the  ridge  were  many  riderless  horses,  some  with  wounds 
that  rendered  their  sufferings  pitiable.  One  poor  animal 
with  both  forelegs  shot  off  by  a  shell  was  stauding  with  the 
bleeding  stumps  in  the  ground,  while  he  was  uttering  the 
most  pitiful  sounds  expressive  of  his  pain.  Here  and  there 
were  wounded  men  and  men  who  had  died  on  their  way 
from  the  front.  Night  came  on  at  last,  and  with  clothing 
thoroughly  saturated, tired,  half  sick  from  the  scenes  of  car 
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nage  I  had  witnessed  during  the  day,  I  sat  on  my  horse  and 
saw  the  soldiers  building  hundreds  of  little  fires  in  the  rain, 
making  their  coffee,  chatting  over  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
carrying  fence  rails  upon  which  they  laid  their  blankets, 
and  preparing  to  pass  the  night.  A  small  log  cabin  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  which  General  Wilder  had  taken  for  his 
headquarters  had  also  been  utilized  as  a  hospital  to  shelter 
the  wounded  from  the  chilling  rain,  The  work  of  the  sur- 
geons was  going  on  just  outside  the  door,  and  when  the 
amputattons  were  completed  the  soldiers  were  brought  in 
and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  It  was  such  a  chilling 
rain  the  boys  had  built  a  roaring  fire  in  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  with  its  ample  supply  in  front  of  rough  stone 
slabs.  1  found  the  general  and  his  staff  sitting  around  the 
fireplace  when  I  entered,  partaking  of  coffee  and  hardtack. 
It  was  evident  to  all  that  my  first  experience  had  been  quite 
trying  upotn  me,  and  they  greeted  me  with  many  a  pleas- 
antry to  cheer  and  encourage  me.  I  placed  my  socks  to 
dry,  took  a  cup  of  coffee,  lay  down  upon  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  and  was  soon  in  the  realm  of  dreams.  Just 
before  daybreak  sotneone  nudged  me,  and  as  I  sat  up,  37ou 
can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  discovered  that  during  the 
night  those  mischevious  fellows,  inured  to  the  scenes  of 
blood  arid  suffering  that  were  new  to  me,  and  grown  insen- 
sible in  great  part  to  the  solemnities  associated  in  my  mind 
with  death  in  any  form,  had  laid  all  those  who  had  died 
during  the  night  just  alongside  of  me.  The  ghastly  sight 
of  those  pallid  faces,  the  bloody  floor,  and  all  the  sickening 
memories  of  the  fight  and  of  the  night  just  passed,  gave  me 
another  impression  uf  a  soldier's  life,  the  nature  of  which  I 
can  safely  leave  to  your  imaginations  to  determine.  Just 
out  of  a  restful  sleep,  with  no  memories  of  unpleasant 
dreams,  my  eyes  had  opened  upon  these  sceires  of  blood, 
while  all  about  me  were  busy  men,  laughing  and  cracking 
jokes  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  their  swords  and  spurs 
rattling  in  the  fresh  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
test at  break  of  da}\  With  what  lightning-  ike  rapidity 
one's  brain  works  under  such  circumstances.  What  myri- 
ads of  thoughts  crowd  the  field  of  contemplation.  Oh.  how 
well  I  remember  how,  just  then,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  earnestness  of  war,  and  at  what  a 
feariul  cost  of  nerve,  and  blood,  and  suffering,  and  anguish, 
on  the  field,  and  of  anxiety,  and  fear,  and  sorrow  and  tears 
at  the  homes  of  these  struggling  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  we  were  deciding  the  one  great    question,    whether  or 
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20315  not  the  Republic  should  live,  or  the  Ship  of  State   freighted 

with  the  hopes  of  freemen  the  world  over,  should  go  down 
in  a  sea  of  blood.  Someone  handed  me  a  canteen  which  I 
found  contained  something  stronger  than  water,  and  to  the 
memory  of  that  bracin  draft,  under  my  load  of  first  tough 
experiences,  is  due  in  some  part,  I  am  persuaded,  my  lack 
of  sympathy  with  our  over-zealous  temperance  friends,  who 
are  indulging  in  such  vehement  abuse  of  our  President  on 
the  canteen  question. 

Some  one  connected  with    headquarters    had*secured  a 
few  eggs  at  a  farm  house  the  day   before    as    we    advanced, 
and  these  were  presented  to  the  general-     He,  in    turn,  sent 
two  of  those  eggs  to  me  on    a   tin    plate,    with    his  compli- 
ments.    With  a  cup  of  coffee  strong  enough,    I   thought,  to 
(float  a  ten-penny  nail,  and  two  pieces    of   hardtack  I    made 
out  a  very  strengthening  breakfast,  and    by   daylight  I  was 
in  the  saddle  again,  and  off  with  the    general    and  his  siaff, 
feeling  that  I  could  meet  the  vicious  zip  of    the  next  bullet 
that  came  my  way  without  ducking  my  head  as    I  had  been 
doing  all  the  day  preceding.     A    young    man   from  Indiana 
had  arrived  the  evening  before  to  serve  as  chaplain   for  one 
of  the  Indiana  regiments  in  the  brigade.     He  was  a   tender- 
foot like  myself,  and  as  the  enemy    greeted    us  with  a  shell- 
ing quite  early  in  the  morning,    the   venturesome   chaplain 
had    ascended    the    hill    to    catch    a   view    of   their    camp. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  passed  up  the  road,  and    just   at   the 
edge  we  discovered  the  dead  body  of  the  chaplain.     A  rebel 
shell  had   struck    him    in    the    breast   just    as     he    neared 
the  summit.     This  gave  me  another  impression,  which  was 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  duck  when  a  shell  was 
coming  my  way.     I    passed    down    that    road    some    hours 
after  and  found  the  chaplain's  body  still  lying  where  it  fell, 
the  rain    pouring   in    torrents    and   his    clothes  bespattered 
with  the  mud  thrown  from  the  wheels  of    passing  artillery. 
Just  then  I  was  tempted  to  give  lodgement  to    another  im- 
pression, which  was,  that  some  one   should    have    removed 
the  body  and  extended  such  courteous  attention  as,    accord- 
ing to  my  notions  of  the  proprieties,  were  due    to  one  of  his 
profession,  coming  to  us  on  a    mission    of   love    and   mercy. 
Then  I  thought  again.     All  over    the  field,   on    the  slopes  of 
the  ridges,  in  the  field  where  the  grain  was  growing,  among 
the  trees  and  about  the  camps  dead  soldiers  were  lyingwith 
their    muskets    by    their    sides.     The    ambulances    and  the 
surgeons  were  busy  with    the    wounded.     Every  man    was 
intent  upon  his  own  appointed  task,  and  the  work  of    war  I 
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found  necessarily  left  the  dead  for  the  more  convenient 
season. 

Before  the  day  closed  the  general  said  to  me:  "We  are 
ordered  on  a  hazardous  raid  to  the  enemy's  rear.  It  will 
be  a  hard  trip  with  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  danger.  If  we 
succeed  you  will  be  the  only  correspondent  with  the  facts 
in  hand."  I  think  I  had  in  me  a  good  deal  of  the  zeal  that 
characterizes  the  newspaper  man  of  the  present  day,  who 
is  always  eager  for  a  scoop  of  his  competitors,  for  I  went, 
and  although  the  command  fought  every  day  and  traveled 
almost  every  night,  I  had  in  that  raid  one  of  the  best  op- 
portunities ever  offered  of  witnessing  the  pluck  and  en- 
durance of  our  soldiers  in  all  manner  of  embarassing  situa- 
tions, and  of  admiring  the  skill  and  tact  and  unflagging 
devotion  of  officers  who  realized  that  under  them  were 
men  eager  to  undertake  the  most  daring  service  that  could 
be  exacted,  for  they  were  often  cheerfully  and  confidently 
attacking  three  or  four  times  their  number. 

After  all,  how  little  one  man  sees  of  the  busy,  bloody 
activities  of  a  battle-field,  when  the  participating  armies 
reach  the  gigantic  proportions  of  armies  like  those  of 
Sherman  and  Johnston.  Missionary  Ridge  offered  perhaos 
the  finest  opportunity  for  an  observer,  for  with  one  army 
posted  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley,  and  the  other 
assailing  on  slopes  that  were  only  partially  wooded,  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  conflict  stood  out  like  a  moving 
picture  and  the  eye  could  trace  the  movements  of  the  as- 
sailing force  at  least.  But  at  Chickamauga,  with  a  line  of 
battle  extending  for  miles  through  dense  forests  and  over 
ridges,  with  here  and  there  an  open  field,  a  brush-grown 
clearing  or  a  peice  of  swampy  land,  a  man  with  every 
possible  freedom  of  movement  as  I  had,  can  see  compara- 
tively but  a  small  part  of  the  myriad  activities  of  that 
thunderous  and  tumrnltuous  struggle  for  mastery.  Even 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  we  find  that  no  two  people 
witnessing  the  same  incident  give  exactly  the  same  ac- 
count of  what  transpired.  How  often  do  the  reports  of 
actions  made  officially  by  those  in  command,  conflict  in 
statement  with  some  other  officer  reporting  precisely  the 
same  engagement  and  the  same  movement!  How  often 
have  I  found  the  official  report  by  an  officer  toned  down  and 
so  corrected,  that  one  wonders  how  such  change  of 
opinion  could  have  happened  between  the  day  of  engage- 
ment and  the  filing  of  the  report.  It  all  happeus  naturally 
enough.     Commanders  must  be  guided  b}7  reports  of   aides 
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and  other  subalterns.  Not  all  men  retain  under  fire  and  in 
the  fierce  tumult  of  conflict,  that  cool,  discriminating  judg- 
ment they  have  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  too 
hasty  conclusions  are  reported  and  often  mislead  the 
officer  in  command.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  power  of 
of  self  control,  of  equipoise  under  exciting  surroundings 
that  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charactesistics  of  the 
successful  commander.  Thomas  and  Grant  and  Sherman 
and  Sheridan  were  particularly  gifted  in  this  direction. 
Some  observers  see  much  more  than  others,  but  reach 
wrong  conclusions.  Not  knowing  anything  of  the  plans  of 
battle,  which  should  be  known  only  to  the  general  and  his 
council  of  war,  he  is  apt  to  interpret  a  spirited  attack  that 
costs  many  lives  as  a  failure;  when,  in  reality,  it  was  only 
a  feint  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  co\er 
the  real  assault  in  another  direction.  Many  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  struggles  were  ordered  to  cover 
other  movements.  It  has  occured  to  me  also  that  some 
so-called  feints  were  conveniently  so  reported  afterwards, 
when  in  fact  the  commanding  general  meant  to  take  the 
enemy's  position,  and  believed  the  movement  would  so 
result.  1  have  in  mind  an  instance  just  now.  In  front  of 
Buzzard's  Roost,  where  the  Eighty-sixth  Illinois  had  some 
experience  and  suffered  some  losses,  I  heard  Gen.  Sherman 
say  to  Gen.  Thomas,  "General  send  Jeff  Davis  up  there  and 
take  that  place."  The  remark  was  heard  by  many  and  it 
was  evident  that  Sherman  felt  that  the  capture  could  be 
effected.  1  venture  the  statement  that  no  one  present  on 
that  occasion  ever  forgot  the  delayed  response  of  Thomas, 
who  said  as  he  turned  to  Sherman,  "General,  I  wish  you 
would  put  that  order  in  writing."  The  order  was  not  issued. 
By  the  way,  many  of  the  most  daring  deeds,  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  individual  heroism  were  per- 
formed in  these  by-plays  by  generals,  who  employ  regi- 
ments and  brigades  and  divisions  and  corps,  just  as  the 
chess  player  handles  his  pieces  on  the  boards.  I  heard 
General  Sherman  make  just  this  comparison  one  night 
at  Gen.  Logan's  headquarters  as  we  were  coming  through 
the  Carolinas.  We  reached  that  afternoon,  one  of  the 
many  swollen  streams  we  encountered  on  that  memorable 
march,  and  Gen.  {vogan  had  established  his  headcjuarters 
in  a  new  frame  dwelling   in    the    vicinity   of   the   crossing. 

I  The  lowlands,  covered  with  a    thick    growth    of  young  c}t- 

preSS   lor  miles    on     either    side,     were    overflowed   for  a  dis- 

tance  oi  perhaps  800  yards  from  the  channel.     On  the  oppo- 
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site  side,  commanding  the  approach,  the  enemy  had 
erected  some  earthworks  and  placed  three  or  four  guns. 
From  the  time  we  arrived  until  almost  dark,  our  men  had 
been  engaged  in  a  rifle  fusilade  in  the  effort  to  drive  out 
the  rebels,  who,  however,  pertinaciously  stuck  to  their 
works,  and  their  sharpshooters  inflicted  some  punishment, 
picking  off  men  who  had  waded  out  waist  deep  in  the  water 
to  get,  as  they  termed  it,  "a  whack  at  the  Johnnies."  That 
night  we  were  greatly  gratified  to  have  a  visit  from  Gen. 
Sherman,  and  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  evening  as  one 
of  the  listeners.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Gen. 
Sherman  said,  "Logan,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  will 
come  when  wars  will  be  conducted  more  humanely  and 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  game  of  chess.  It  will  save 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  much  suffering,  and  the  result  of 
the  campaign  will  depend  more  upon  the  tactful  maneu- 
vering of  the  commanders.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Here  we 
are  with  a  swollen  stream  to  cross  and  an  enemy  to  oppose 
us  who  cannot  do  more  than  to  kill  and  wound  some  of 
our  men,  for  we  shall  cross  somewhere.  It  will  probably 
cost  me  100  or  200  men,  say.  Under  the  plan  I  suggest  I 
would  offer  Johnston,  say  150  men  for  the  crossing.  At 
some  other  point  where  the  advantages  were  with  me,  he 
would  tender  so  many  men,  and  so  the  game  would  be 
played,  conflict  and  loss  of  life  being  avoided,  except  in 
cases  where  we  could  not  agree  as  to  the  worth  of  the  ad- 
vantage held  by  either,  and  in  such  cases,  of  course,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  right  it  out."  While  this 
novel  suggestion  was  being  discussed  with  many  an  en- 
joyable sally  of  wit,  we  heard  the  sound  of  approaching 
horsemen  at  a  gallop.  Sherman  listened  a  moment  and 
cried  out,  "That's  news  from  Corse  or  Corse  himself,"  and 
so  it  proved.  When  the  army  started  from  Savanna, 
Corse's  division  had  been  caught  on  the  miry  roads  of  the 
lowlands  by  the  rising  tide,  that,  on  that  coast,  reaches  far 
out  into  the  interior,  and  there  was  imminent  danger  of  his 
losing  a  good  part  of  his  wagon  train.  Sherman  had  left 
ordeisfor  him  to  ''wiggle  out"  and  follow  the  army  as 
rapidly  as  his  condition  would  permit.  Several  days  had 
passed,  and  as  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Corse  until 
that  day,  the  general  had  left  word  at  his  headquarters 
that  if  Corse  came  to  send  for  him  or  send  Corse  over  to 
Logan's.  In  came  the  little  battle-scarred  heio  of  Altoona, 
all  covered  with  mud  and  in  a  generally  bedraggled  condi- 
tion, and  Gen.  Sherman  just  gathered    the    little    fellow    in 
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his  arms  and  hugged  him,  and  Logan  was  not  a  whit  less 
demonstrative.  That  was  the  most  feeling,  most  demon- 
strative greeting  1  ever  witnessed  from  Gen.  Sherman  and 
from  that  time  on  until  the  "wee  sma"  hours,  I  heard  more 
interesting  war  stories,  criticisms  and  comments  on  public 
men  and  generals,  than  I  ever  heard  in  the  same  length  of 
time  during  the  war,  and  I  had  material  enough  for  some 
exceedingly  racy  contributions  to  the  press,  had  the  use  of 
such  matter  been  courteous  or  even  permissible. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  you  started  to  tell  a  war 
story,  some  interesting  incident  illustrating  soldier  char- 
acter, or  introducing  some  new  phase  of  the  conflict  or  of 
army  life  would  intrude  itself  and  demand  recognition? 
I  have  one  just  now,  illustrating  perhaps  as  well  as  any- 
thing can,  the  tireless  energy  and  ceaseless  tact  and  invinc- 
ible push  and  persistence  of  the  line  officers  and  the  pri- 
vate soldiers.  Hundreds  of  brilliant  dashes,  daring  ex- 
ploits that  counted  heavily  for  success;  hundreds  of  help- 
ful suggestions  and  successful  blows  given  the  enemy, 
sprang  from  the  ever-fertile  brains  of  subaltern  officers  and 
private  soldiers.  Many  of  these  plans  were  adopted  by 
officers  commands,  and  many  were  conceived  and  executed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  exigencies  that  stimulate 
thought,  and  keyed  every  liber  in  the  men  to  its  highest 
and  best  performance.  Our  soldiers  were  at  this  time  so 
seasoned  by  arduous  campaigning  and  familiarit}^  with 
every  phase  of  war  met  and  practiced  on  a  hundred  fields, 
they  had  the  physical  developement  of  athletes  the  quick 
ness  of  intellect  that  grappled  on  the  instant,  the  confidence 
of  invincibles,  and  an  indomitable  courage  that  q  uailed 
before  no  danger,  hesitated  at  no  obstacle. 

The  evening  of  this  visit  from  Gen.  Sherman  before 
alluded  to,  a  line  officer  came  to  Gen.  Logan  with  a  plan 
for  a  perilous  undertaking,  but  one  that  he  felt  gave  great 
promise  of  success.  His  plan  contemplated  the  emplo}^- 
ment  of  sixteen  picked  men  selected  because  of  their  dis- 
tinction for  daring,  each  armed  with  repeating  rifles  ana 
provided  with  plenty  of  ammunition.  These  men.  were  to 
gather  together  enough  logs  for  the  construction  of  two 
rafts.  Some  time  after  midnight  these  logs  were  to  be 
pushed  by  the  man  through  the  cypress  swamp  as  far  as 
they  could  conveniently  wade.  Then,  with  the  bark  of  the 
young  cypress,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  rope, 
the  logs  were  to  be  fastened    securely    together,  and  on  the 
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two  rafts  each  containing  eight,  the  men  were  to  wait  at 
the  edge  of  the  open  channel  until  just  before  day.  In  the 
twilight  between  night  and  dawn,  they  were  to  push  out 
into  the  stream  and  paddle  as  noiselessly  as  possible  for 
the  other  shore,  surprising  and  capturing  the  rebel  pickets 
if  possible.  Reaching  the  shore,  they  were  to  leap  from 
the  rafts,  each  man  firing  as  rapidly  as  he  could  work  his 
rifle,  and  all  setting  a  cheer,  create  the  impression  on  the 
rebels  that  the  yankees  had  executed  another  of  those 
much  complained-of  flanking  movements,  and  then  ad- 
vancing rapidly  down  the  stream  towards  the  works  in  our 
front,  And  so  it  happened,  that,  while  the  general  in 
chief  was  sitting  at  Logan's  headquarters  discussing 
future  developements  in  the  art  of  war,  and  expressing  a 
willingness  to  give  Johnston  a  handsome  price  in  men  for 
the  crossing,  sixteen  common  fellows  of  the  line  were  strip- 
ping bark  from  the  young  cypress  up  in  the  swamp,  con- 
structing log  rafts,  and  preparing  to  do  the  whole  job  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  any  other  than  Gen. 
Logan.  Just  at  day-break  a  terrible  fusilade  was  heard  up 
the  stream,  followed  by  the  wildest  sort  of  cheering,  and 
presently  the  astonished  johnnies  in  our  front  were  seen 
scampering  over  the  plain,-  having  deserted  their  position, 
while  the  sixteen,  firing  and  making  noise  enough  for  1,600, 
took  possession  of  the  works  with  but  trifling  loss,  and  the 
crossing  was  ours. 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  case,  either.  For  instance, 
who  gave  any  orders  to  take  Missiona  y  Ridge  in  the  man- 
ner it  was  taken?  The  army  simply  got  started,  and  as  one 
irreverent  ai.thoi  ity  states  it,  "All  hell  couldn't  stop  them." 
I  have  recited  an  incident  illustrati  e  of  the  common  sol- 
dier in  the  conception  and  execution  of  plans  involving 
daring  and  exposure,  and  most  probably  extinction  in  case 
of  miscarriage,  but  brilliant  and  most  helpful  in  results. 
Let  me  now  mention  another  involving  a  call  for  volun- 
teers, or  the  selection  by  line  officers  of  fearless  men  want- 
ed by  the  general  for  a  hazardous  or  desperate  undertaking. 

As  we  approached  Columbia,  S.  C.  we  left  the  elevated 
highway  upon  which  we  had  been  traveling  for  many  hours, 
throtJgh  the  lowlands  skirting  the  Big  Broad  River,  and 
about  15,000  men  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  in  the  plain  that 
stretched  up  toward  Columbia  and  off  to  the  broken  ridges 
on  our  left.  Perhaps  a  mile  away,  a  deep  depression  ran 
from  the  hills  on  t'ie  left,  caused  by  the  water  course  that 
had  cut  its  way  through    the    deposited   earth    or    sediment 
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to  the  river.  Over  this  depression  was  a  bridge  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  on  the  opposite  side  command- 
ing it  the  enemy  had  constructed  earthworks  in  which  they 
placed  a  battery,  supported  by  a  line  of  sharpshooters. 
We  could  plainly  see  with  a  field  glass  that  the  enemy  had 
also  piled  that  bridge  with  resinous  pine  strips,  saturated, 
in  readiness  for  firing,  should  necessity  require.  It  was 
evident  that  the  passage  was  to  be  stubbornly  disputed, 
and  the  challenge  was  at  once  accepted.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  send  in  advance  a  picked  body  of  dauntless  men, 
about  100  in  number,  to  capture  the  bridge  and  works,  and 
if  possible,  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  fire. 

Quickly  the  word  went  down  the  line  that  the  captains 
of  ct  rtain  regiments  were  to  select    these    men  at  once,  ancj 
from  those  who  had  earned  special  distinction  for  gallant™ 
Over  yonder  stood  a  rebel  battery,  shotted  for  deadly  work, 
and  supporting  this  was  a  line  of   sharpshooters,  both  wait- 
ing to  sweep  the  open  plain  in  front   with    a  rain   of  deadly 
missiles.     The  chances  were   that   if  successful   the  surviv- 
ing   assailants   would    te    few    in   number.     To   reach  that 
bridge  the  assailing  force,  when  once  the  fire  of   the  enemy 
was    drawn,    was    to    converge    as    they    advanced    on    the 
double-quick,  and  by    a  bold,  quick    dash,  scatter  the  burn- 
ing fagots  on  the  bridge    and   crossing,  attack  and  take  the 
earthworks.     It  seemed  to  me  a  Herculean    task,  and  I  was 
amazed  to  see  on  our  side   a   thousand    men    appealing   for 
permission  to  be  of   that  attacking  force.     There    we:  e  hot 
discussions  all  along    the   line    because  one   man    was  pre- 
ferred above  another,  and  so    heated    became    this  wrangle 
that  the    commanding    officer  expressed  displeasure   at  the 
delay.     To  me  it  was  the  very    sublimity  ot    sacrifice,  and  I 
sat  transfixed    in    contemplation    of    the  possibilities    when 
the  supreme  struggle  should  be  on.     It  was  to  be    a  fight  to 
the  death,  and  1  could  almost    fancy    I    could    see   the  Grim 
Reaper  with  his  scythe  calmly  waiting  in  the  plain  in   front 
to  garner  his    bloody    harvest.     Suddenly   at    command  the 
men  stepped  forth  with  officers  all  in  place,   and  in    another 
moment  1  saw  those  bronzed    and    brawny   gladiators  step- 
ping out    a    little    farther   into    the    plain    for    more  perfect 
alignment,  and  to  receive  their  last  orders.     Not  a  blanched 
face  or  quivering   nerve    in    all    that    line    so    far  as  human 
eye  could  distinguish.     Then  came  the    signal  agreed  upon. 
A  gun  with    a    blank    shot   boomed    out   away   over   on    our 
left,  then  another,  and    another,    and    when    the   sixth   shot 
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was  fired,  a  voice  rang  out  "forward!"  S.owly  they  advanced 
at  first,  deployed   in    open    order    peculiar    to  the    skirmish 
line.     Fifteen  thousand  brave    comrades    who    fought    with 
them    on    a    hundred    fields,    keyed    to    intensest    interest, 
watched  them  as    they    steadily    kept    on  their   course,  mo- 
mentarily looking  for  the  enemy's  first    shot,  and   straining 
the  eye  to  catch  every    exciting   feature  of  the  nearing  test 
of  courage    and    persistence    in    the    bloody   drama    just  to 
open.     Resolutely  they  advance.     Not  a  cheer,  nor  a  sound. 
The  very  stillness    was    oppressive.     Presently  the  vicious 
crack  of  rebel  musketry    is    heard,   followed   by    the    heavy 
boom  of  artillery.     We  see  one  of  our  officers   holding  aloft 
a  sword,  and  then,  as  our    boys    start    forward  with  a  rush, 
converging    towards   the    bridge,    whole    batteries    of  ours, 
waiting  for  that  moment   to   fill    the    air  above   their  heads 
with  a    varitable    arch    of   hissing,    screeching  shells,  each 
bending    in    and    toward    the   rebel    works,    and    rendering 
their  position  anything   but    comfortable.      A   brave  fellow 
drops  and  then  another  and  another.     Now  they  are  falling 
like  leaves  from  the  trees   in    autumn,   and    hurrying    com- 
rades with  stretchers  are  speeding  to  their  relief  and  rescue. 
We  can    see    our  fellows    dropping   faster    and   faster  now, 
and  still  above    their    heads   is    pouring    the    rain   of  shells 
from  our  busy  batteries,  while  the  boom    of    the  rebel  guns 
has   almost    died    away.      The    smoke    of    battle     creeping 
slowly  over  the  plain    has    enveloped    it    with    a   light  haze 
like  that  of  an  Indian  summer,    and    through    this  gray  veil 
we  can  see  torches  approaching  the  bridge.     It  is  no  longer 
safe  to  keep  our  batteries    at    work    without    danger  to  the 
brave   fellows   now    about  to    grapple    with    the    enemy  at 
close  quarters.     Suddenly   through    the    thickening    haze  a 
great  flame  shoots  skyward,    and    we  know  the   bridge  is  all 
ablaze.     Into    the     smoke     from     the     burning    bridge  our 
brave  b   ys  are  plunging,  and    in   a   few    moments  we   could 
see  them  with  their  bayonets  hurling  the  burning  fagots  to 
the  right  and  left.     A  cheer  comes    ringing  back  across  the 
plain,  and  we  know  it  is    not    a    rebel    cheer.     Our  boys  are 
over  and  charging  the  earthworks.     The    firing    ceases,  tlje 
enemy  is  in    flight,    and    in    a    moment    more    we    s  iw    old 
glory  waving    on    the    rebel    works.     Then,   all  the  pent-up 
enthusiasm   of    that    watching    and    exultant    army    found 
relief    in    one    thunderous    acclaim    of    joy,    and  the  whole 
valley  rang  with  patriotic    songs,    echoing    and    re-echoing 
amoii"  the  hills,  until    it    seemed    that    in    them   Columbia 
alrtady  hej.rd  her  doom. 
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We  speak  of  the  Grand  Army  heroes  as  the  boys  of  '61 
to  '65,  and  the  designation  is  appropriate.  The  records  show 
that  the  average  of  the  men  who  carried  the  flag  to  victory 
was  under  23  years.  The  boy  in  the  army  was  a  genuine 
surprise,  to  me.  I  often  heard  the  remark:  "What's  that 
boy  going  to  war  for  ?  He'll  only  be  in  the  way."  I  found 
him  generally  in  the  van,  scarcely  ever  a  straggler,  often 
the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  charge,  intrepid  when  dan- 
ger threatened,  and  in  retreat,  full  of  courage,  pertinacious, 
and  among  the  readiest  for  the  rally.  I  offer  here  an  inci- 
cent  of  heroic  conduct  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tien,  and  I  cull  it  from  many  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature, 
ture,  because,  perhaps,  of  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  I  cherish- 
ed for  that  heroic,  but  beardless  Kentucky  soldier  boy. 

Two  correspondents  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy 
only  a  day  or  so  before,  and  on  this  occasion  the  heroism  of 
this  boy  contributed,  I  thought,  to  a  result  that  saved  me 
from  becoming  a  third.  During  the  struggle  around  Resaca 
I  had  wandered  over  to  the  left,  where  some  livety  lighting 
had  been  going  on,  and  having  no  other  place  to  go,  when 
night  came,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  the  night  with 
an  officer  whose  command  lay  in  the  immediate  front  of  the 
enemy.  I  had  never  witnassed  a  night  attack  on  the  firing 
line,  but  I  think  I  got  enough  experience  during  that  night 
to  last  me  a  life  time.  When  morning  came,  which  I  was 
particular^  glad  to  greet,  the  officer  whose  guest  I  was  said, 
"Now,  if  you  want  to  see  a  lively  scrap  you  ride  over  to  the 
extreme  left,  and  I  think  you'll  have  a  good  opportunit}-." 
He  had  learned  of  a  meditated  attack  by  the  enemy  on  that 
part  of  the  line,  and  apprehending  that  I  hadn't  had  suffi- 
cient experience  with  him  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  he  gen- 
erously did  his  best  to  furnish  me  with  a  surfeit.  Well,  I 
rode  over  towards  the  left,  fellowing  the  line  of  battle  that 
lay  along  the  (rest  of  the  ridge,  and  descending  at  its  term- 
inus inte  a  little  valley  through  which  ran  a  thread  of  water 
Somewhere  near  the  eentre  of  this  little  valley,  containing 
a  few  scattered  trees,  stood  a  battery  ready  for  action;  and 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  battery  lay  a  supporting  reg- 
iment, made  tip  in  great  part,  as  the  captain  of  the  battery 
told  me,  of  recruits  ill  whom  he  evidently  had  little  confi- 
dence should  the  enemy  make  a  determined  rush  for  his 
guns.  The  captain  was  plainly  worried  and  was  hoping  for 
reinforcements,  tin;  enemy  having  shown  unmistakable 
preparations  for  an  attack.  In  a  few  minutes  picket  firing 
opened  and   we  could  see  our  picket  line  slowly  retiiino-  he- 
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fore  the  rebel  advance,  down  through  the  more  thickly 
wooded  portion  where  the  valley  narrowed  into  what  was 
termed  a  cove.  Presently  their  line  of  battle  emerged,  and 
we  could  hear  their  officers  shouting  to  the  men.  Our  bat- 
tery poured  a  broadside  into  them  at  once,  and  then  came 
that  sharp,  distinctive,  ringing  rebel  yell,  followed  by  the 
charging  gray  coats.  I  had  dismounted,  and  holding  the 
bridle  rein,  stood  within  hearing  distance  of  the  battery 
captain,  who  was  frantically  urging  his  men  to  every  effort, 
while  his  guns  were  belching  their  defiance  and  cutting 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  their  charging  foemen.  The  support- 
ing infantry  had  opened  fire  also  upon  them  inflicting  con- 
siderable loss  and  throwing  a  part  into  momentary  confus- 
ion. But  the  plucky  rebel  officers  were  running  up  and 
down,  rallying  their  broken  line,  and  they  succeeded  in  re- 
forming it.  As  they  started  again  our  infantry  from  some 
cause  began  to  crumble,  and  our  fleeing  forces  ran  directly 
over  our  wounded  artillerists;  while  the  half  frantic  captain 
was  imploring  them  :  "For  God's  sake,  men,  don't  desert 
me;  don't  let  them  take  the  guns!"  So  many  of  his  own 
men  had  been  picked  off  by  the  rebel  sharpshooters,  he  had 
not  force  enough  to  properly  man  his  guns,  and  I  heard 
him  as  he  pointed  to  his  dead  and  disabled  men  lying 
around,  imploring  a  lot  of  fleeing  infantrymen  to  lay  down 
their  muskets  and  help  him  work  the  battery.  They  stop- 
ped a  moment,  but  all  started  off  except  one  beardless  youth 
whose  example  seemed  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  fleeing 
fellows,  for,  seeing  him  throw  down  his  musket  and  take 
the  place  of  one  of  the  disabled  artillerists,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  they,  too,  cast  aside  their  muskets  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  took  their  places  at  the  guns.  With  this  addi- 
tional help  the  guns  were  soon  again  belching  their  .  de- 
structive firr  into  the  advancing  enemy,  and  I  could  plainty 
see  that  brave  boy  passing  through  the  smoke  that  hung 
about  the  batter}^  on  his  trips  between  the  guns  and  cais- 
sons, and  to  me,  to  the  captain  of  the  batter}T,  in  the  e3'es  of 
his  comrades,  to  all  men  who  know  the  value  of  one  heroic 
soul  on  the  field  of  battle  when  example  is  needed  to  infuse 
fresh  courage  into  a  flagging  force,  that  boy  sprang  at  once 
into  the  full  stature  of  a  hero.  Then,  away  up  from  the 
ridge  came  a  cheer,  and  down  towards  the  valley,  with  col- 
ors flying,  there  came  the  looked-for  reinforc*  merits,  with 
all  the  speed  that  a  regiment  could' make  over  ihat  bould- 
ered  surface.  The  old  battery  never  slackened  its  fire,  but 
the  reinforcements  came  not  a  moment  too    soon.     The  as- 
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sailing  enemy  heard  that  cheer,  too,  and  then  they,  broke 
and  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the  wooded  cove,  and  the 
right  was  over.  Full  of  admiration  for  and  of  thankfulness 
to  him  as  well,  I  went  straight  to  that  heroic  youth  to  pay 
my  tribute  of  praise  then  and  there,  and  followed  it  with  a 
contributi  m  to  the  press.  I  took  his  name  and  company 
and  regiment.  He  was  a  young  Kentuckian,  and  when  I 
told  him  what  use  I  intended  to  make  of  the  incident,  a 
little  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up  his  features,  and  after  toy- 
ing a  moment  with  his  musket,  possession  of  which  he  had 
resumed,  he  said  :  "I  wish  you  would  send  a  copy  of  the 
paper  to  my  mother."  Overwhelmed  with  praise,  this  mod- 
est boy  seemed  not  to  realize  at  first  that  by  pluck  and  ex- 
ample he  had  suddenly  won  unfading  honors.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  his  example  had  re-inspired  and  re- 
nerved  his  panic-stricken  comrades,  but  when  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  his  daring  had  possessed  him,  his  first  thought 
was  of  that  widowed  mother  he  had  left  in  Kentucky,  and 
he  wanted  her  to  know  what  he  was  doing  as  a  soldier 
How  often  have  I  bent  over  the  dying  soldier  boy  in  the 
hospital  or  on  the  field,  and  taken  down  a  message  for  his 
mother.  This  boy's  mother  received  the  paper  and  a  letter, 
and  I  never  paid  a  heartier  or  more  willing  tribute  than  I 
paid  to  that  hero  boy.  What  a  tender  chord  this  love  of 
mother  touches  when  we  rind  it  as  we  found  it  everywhere 
on  battlefields  and  in  hospitals.  But  if  love  of  home,  of 
mother,  of  wife  and  babies,  were  to  supplant  the  conviction 
of  duty  and  take  place  of  all  patriotic  devotion  what  would 
become  of  the  country  and  all  the  precious  heritage  our 
fathers  left  us. 

It  takes  courageous  men,  devoted  to  principle  and  obe- 
dient to  discipline,  to  perform  work  like  that  I  have  been 
describing.  Examples  like  these  are  entertwined  with  all 
the  history  of  that  conflict  and  constitute  a  priceless  herit- 
age to  the  younger  generation  now  in  the  field  of  action. 
Heroism  in  battle  was  as  conspicuous,  too,  on  the  one  side 
as  the  other;  and  now,  since  the  south  and  north  have 
camped,  and  messed,  and  fought  under  the  old  flag  of  cher- 
ished traditions  that  came  down  from  a  common  ancestry, 
since  the  old  sectional  feud  has  been  dismissed  and  section- 
al ties  reweldedin  the  presence  of  new  dangers  and  new 
responsibilities  and  an  expanding  domain,  since  both  sec- 
tions have  determined  henceforth  to  shoot  one  way,  the 
poung  men  of  both  sides  find  in  the  unexampled  prowessof 
their  la  t  lie  rs  an  inspiration  that  in  times  li  ke  these  are  lead- 
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ing  them  to  match  the  heroism  of  their  sires,  and  weave 
bright  threads  into  our  national  history,  all  the  brighter 
and  all  the  dearer  because  of  the  sad  and  somber  memories 
of  our  civil  strife,  and  brighter  and  dearer  still  because  the 
heroic  men  of  this  younger  generation  are  recementing 
with  their  blood,  and  rewelding  on  the  ringing  anvils  of 
war  in  the  far-off  Philippines,  and  in  the  oldest  and  most 
populous  empire  of  the  Orient,  the  national  ties  of  our  com- 
mon union.  Your  example  has  been  an  inspiration  to  our 
own  young  men  and  we  see  today  the  descendants  of  those 
who  fought  on  both  sides  in  our  civil  strife,  worthy  sons  of 
a  reunited  people,  inspiredby  the  same  lofty  courage  that 
has  gemmed  our  history  with  unnumbered  victories  without 
a  single  national  defeat,  carrying  the  same  old  flag  across 
four  thousand  miles  of  ocean  waste  to  the  relief  of  our  be- 
leaguered minister  andhis  fellow  citizens,  and,  joining  our 
standard  with  those  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  have  planted  it  first,  and  in  advance  of  all  oth- 
ers, upon  the  inner  and  so-called  sacred  walls  of  the  imper 
ial  city  of  the  oldest  empire  of  the  east. 

Imperialism — it  is  the  un  worthiest  cry  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Washington,  and  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  have  all 
been  denounced  in  their  time  as  imperialists,  and  yet  all 
their  traducers,  all  the  disgruntled  pessimists,  and  chronic 
cavillers  and  carpers  who  have  tugged  at  the  car  of  prog- 
ress thus  far  in  our  national  history  have  been  swept  away 
into  a  deserved  oblivion  by  a  tide  impossible  to  resist,  the 
invincible  tide  of  time.  And  so  it  will  be  with  those  who 
are  filling  the  land  today  with  woeful  forebodings  of  nation- 
al disaster,  still  refusing  to  recognize  the  finger  of  destiny, 
the  hand  of  Providence. 

Gen.  Howard  said  at  a  banquet  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, in  October,  1894,  "We,  comrades,  have  given  to  our 
children  the  energy,  the  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, and  the  fearless  loyalty  which  inspired  and  animated 
ourselyes  from  1861  to  1865.  The  very  institutions  we  have 
given  to  our  children  prepare  them  for  a  struggle  against 
every  opposing  force.  They  learn,  they  think,  they  watch, 
they  work  with  ever-increasing  energy  and  skill,  and  they 
will,  if  need  be,  even  fight  as  we  did,  to  preserve  to  this 
country,  to  this  continent  and  to  mankind,  this  glorious 
government  of  a  free,  enlightened  and  virtuous  people.  My 
soul's  inmost  thought  is,  that  this  nation,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln defined  it,  is  itself  apian  of  God  which  wicked  men  will 
not  be  allowed  to  destroy."     This  sentiment  finds  its  echo  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  survivers  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Illinois  and 
in  all  true  American  hearts,  both  north  and  south,  to-day- 
Rail  at  war  as  you  please,  and  convene  all  the  peace  con- 
gresses we  may,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  every  advance  made 
by  the  human  race  has  been  paid  for  in  human  blood  and 
sacrifice.  A  writer  of  eminence  has  said,  "There  seems  to 
be  no  firm  peace  whose  roots  are  not  clinched  under  the 
sod  by  dead  hands."  It  is  true  of  a  tree  and  a  plant,  that 
every  storm,  however  vehement,  imbeds  new  strength  in 
its  fibre  and  brings  new  tests  to  its  grasps  upon  the  soil. 
Our  storm,  happily  passed,  seems  to  havs  followed  the  an- 
alogy from  nature,  and  our  national  tree  has  not  only  taken 
stronger  root  at  home,  but  its  branches,  as  if  attracted  by 
the  moisture  of  the  seas,  have  extended  their  beneficent 
growth,  until  they  have  embraced  within  their  shade  the 
islands  of  two  oceans  and  the  Pearl  of  the  Antiles. 

Let  no  soldier  of  the  civil  war,  north  or  south,  quail 
before  the  new  responsibilities,  the  new  growth,  that  has 
come  to  us  as  a  reunited  people,  for  these  are  as  surely  ours 
through  providential  guidance,  as  have  been  all  the  victor- 
ies vouchsafed  to  our  flag  since  first  its  gracious  folds  were 
given  to  heaven's  breezes. 

I  would  not  violate,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  pro- 
prieties that  should  obtain  by  introducing  any  subject  that 
was  partisan,  but  no  political  party  can  rudely  thrust  from 
the  realm  of  patriotic  comment,  any  subject  that  involves, 
in  my  opinion,  the  support  we  owe  to  the  constituted  auth- 
orities of  the  nation,  in  upholding  the  national  honor  where- 
ever  it  is  assailed.  I  like  that  sentiment  of  the  lamented 
martyr,  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  referred  to  by  Gen. 
Howard,  and  I  believe  with  him  that  "this  nation  is  itself  a 
plan  of  God,"  and  I  well  may  close  by  quoting  what  has  been 
so  beautifully  and  impressively  and  truthfully  said  by  the 
poet  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Mr.  Casper  S. 
Yost  : 

This  western  continent  God  held  till  Time  ; 

Should  make  it  ready  for  His  plan  divine. 

Then  peopled  it  with  men  of  brawn  and  brain, 

Who  loved  His  laws,  but  hated  tyranny. 

Of  such  He  made  a  nation;  gave  it  wealth 

And  power;  gave  it  the  first  rich  fruits 

From  freedom's  ever  blooming  tree,  and  fitted  it 

hi  every  way  its  mission  to  fulfill. 

We  are  that  nation;  ours  the  graceful  task 

To  lead  the  world  to  liberty  and  Him. 
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Yes,  God  still  leads  us  on.  From  Plymouth  Rock 

ToPhilippices.  the  grand  triumpal  marchh 

Of  human  liberty  has  never  paused. 

And  through  the  mists  of  coming  years  sees 

The  emancipated  hosts  press  on  and  up 

To  those  broad  heights  where  all  mankind 

Shall  stand  before  their  Maker  free, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  stars  and  stripes 

Fibd  peace  and  happiness  forevermore. 

No  impious  hand  shall  touch  that  flag, 
Let  traitors  listen  and  beware, 
Our  banner's  in  the  east  to  stay, 
For  God  Himself  has  placed  it  there. 


Miss  Bertha  Seabury,  a  little  girl,  gave  a  violin  solo 
that  Wins  magnificent,  and  responded  to  a  boisterous  encore 
by  playing  a  medley  of  patriotic  airs  that  surprised  and 
pleased  all  hearers. 

Frank  Georgette  gave  a  mandolin  solo  with  piano 
accompaniment,  and  responded  to  an  encore, 

The  B  rod  man  Quartette  sang  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  as  an  encore,  "My  Honey  I  Love  so  Well." 

Hon.  J.  V.  Graff  delivered  an  excellent  address  of  about 
twenty  minutes  length.  1  asked  him  to  write  it  down  and 
send  it  to  me  for  publication  herein,  and  he  promised  to  do 
so.  I  have  written  to  him  since  for  it,  but  have  not  heard 
from  him.  .He  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Congress  (I 
hope  he  will  be  elected)  and  I  suppose  he  is  too  busy  watch- 
ing his  political  fences  to  do  it. 

Miss  Elyde  Burkhalter  gave  a  charming  piano  solo, 
and  the  quartette  sang  again,  after  which  we  adjourned. 
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Second   Day. 

The  life  and  drum  was  again  on  hand  and  drew  a  big 
crowd. 

At  9:05  the  Commander  called  for  order.  Mr.  Worley 
sang  "A  Thousand  Years,"  and  Rev.  G.  E.  Alford  of  East 
Peoria  offered  prayer. 

Miss  Ella  Stillwell  gave  a  fine  solo,  and  Miss  Seabury 
again  played  on  her  violin. 

Orator  Robert  Scholes  was  engaged  in  a  law  suit  and 
could  not  be  present  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address. 

Adjutant  Dawdy,  who  was  appointed  at  our  previous 
reunion,  a  committee  on  the  purchase  of  Kenesaw  Battle- 
field, reported  that  he  had  bought  sixty  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  rebel  works  as  well  as  our  own,  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  showed  a  plat  or  drawing  of  the  field. 
He  gave  at  some  length,  his  ideas  as  to  how  the  matter 
should  be  managed.  The  subject  was  pretty  thoroughly 
discussed  by  a  number  of  comrades,  and  the  conclusion 
was  that  a  Trustee  should  be  appointed  by  each  regiment 
of  the  Old  Brigade,  and  one  by  Barnett's  Battery.  Then 
these  trustees  should  incorporate,  raise  money  to  pay  for 
the  land,  and  we  would  try  to  get  the  legislatures  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  to  put  up  a  suitable  monument,  and 
when  all  was  completed,  transfer  the  title  to  the  United 
States  and  let  it  become  a  government  park. 

Adjutant  J.  L.  Dawdy  was  elected  Trustee  on  the  part 
of  the  86th  Regiment  and  requested  to  represent  the  regi- 
ment in  the  Brigade  Reunion  in  Chicago.  H.  *H.  Nurse 
moved  the  name  Kenesaw  Memorial  Association  be  pre- 
sented and  recommended  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Carried.  Col.  Allen  L.  Fahnestock  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  "Kenesaw  Memorial  Association,"  and  Quarter- 
master McKown  turned  over  iifty-four  dollars  and  the 
Peoria  city  check  to  him.  Total,  two  hundred  and  four 
dollars. 
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Gen.  D.  W.  Magee  made  a  few  remarks  expressing  his 
esteem  for  the  regiment. 

A  number  of  comrades  made  short  talks,  after  which 
a  recess  till  one  o'clock  was  taken. 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps  furnished  an  excellent 
dinner  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  dining  room. 


Afternoon  Session. 

Called  to  order  at  1:15. 

Fred,  Nellie  and  Ethel  Hosselton  furnished  some  ex- 
cellent music. 

The  following  was  introduced  and  adopted,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  Mayor  Lynch. 

To   Hon.    H.  W.  Lynch,    Mayor,    and    the    Honorable   City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Peoria,  111.: 

Gentlemen  : — You  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  Re- 
union Association  of  the  86th  Regiment,  111.  Vol.  Infantry, 
in  reunion  assembled,  on  August  25,  1900,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  by  a  hearty,  unanimous 
vote  : 

Whereas,  The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Peoria  has 
kindly  and  generously  donated  to  us  the  handsome  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  assist  us  in  paying  for  the 
historic  battle-field  of  Kenesaw,  Georgia,  where  we  charged 
on  the  rebel  fortifications  with  such  fearful  loss  to  ourselves 
on  June  27,  1864.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Mayor  Lynch  and  said 
City  Council  our  earnest  and  sincere  thanks  for  this  mag- 
nificent gift. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  these  reso 
lutions  be  sent  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  and    that    the    same 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Association. 
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Unanimously  adopted. 

Very  respectfully  and  thankfully, 

E.  E.  Peters,  Commander. 
C.  W.  McKown,  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster. 

Adjutant  L.  J.  Dawdy  offered  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  By  the  86th  regt.,  111.  Vols.,  in  reunion  as- 
sembled, that  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  many 
friends,  who  gave  their  assistance  to  make  our  reunion  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  ever  held.  First,  to  Schipper  &  Block 
for  their  splendid  decoration  of  the  hall,  which  shows  this 
firm  to  be  leaders  in  the  art  of  decoration,  as  well  as  sup- 
plying the  finest  stock  of  merchandise  in  central  Illinois  to 
their  many  patrons.  To  Mr.  Worley,  The  Broadman  Quar- 
tette, Miss  Bertha  Seabury,  Frank  Georgette,  Miss  Elyde 
Burkhalter,  and  Miss  Ella  Still-well,  for  the  splendid  music 
furnished,  and  to  Hons.  A.  J.  Daugherty  and  J.  V.  Graff  for 
their  excellent  addresses,  and  to  J.  C.  Murray,  Peoria's 
greatest  florist,  for  splendid  array  of  plants. 

Next  came  installation  of  Commander  and  Vice  Com- 
mander. Neither  of  them  were  present,  so  C.  W.  McKown 
volunteered  to  take  the  hazardous  place  of  S.  W.  Rilea,  by 
proxy,  and  Mat.  Murdock  was  drafted  to  perform  for  J.  L. 
Fahnestock.  Introductions,  honors,  and  thanks  were  in- 
dulged in  with  about  the  usual  gush  and  gusto. 

Then  all  formed  in  a  hollow  square  and  sang,  "God  be 
with  you  till  we  meet  again." 

Note — Since  Mr.  Bawdy's  letter  was  in  type,  he  has 
sent  word  that  the  85th  has  held  its  reunion  and  selected  a 
man  for  Trustee. 
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MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


FIELD    AND    STAFF. 

Gen.  D.  W.  Magee,  Col.  A.  L.  Fahnestoek, 

Adjutant  L.  J.  Dawdy,  Fife  Major  A.  P.  Webber, 

Drum  Major  Samuel  Silzel. 

COMPANY    A. 

J.  H.  Watson, 
j.  B.  Varble, 


Capt.  Joe  Major, 
Peter  Brubaker, 
J.  J.  Brown. 


Newton  Ray, 
Edward   MeVieker. 

Ansel  Crouch, 
A.  L.  Jenkins, 
Wm.  Speers, 
Cyrus  Root, 
G.  W.  Colwell, 
H.  S.  Brown, 

Joseph  Wrigley, 
J.  T.  Morris, 
D.  A.  Anderson, 
Richard    McCarthy, 

Henry  Hosselton, 
Addison  Tanquar3T, 

R.  C.  Walter, 
C.  W.  McKown. 


COMPANY    B. 

W.J.  Huber, 

COMPANY    C. 

John  W.  Reynolds, 
J.  B.  Ferguson, 
J.  C.  Loudstrom, 
H.H.  Nurse, 
F.  L.  Saxton, 
O.  D.  Stowell. 

COMPANY'   D. 

W.  R.  Greenhalgh, 
Horatio  Westcott, 
Joseph  Williamson, 
Jesse  Frank. 

COMPANY'   e. 

Orin  Frisbee, 
Andrew   Kimble. 

COMPANY    F. 

Albert  Smith' 


COMPANY    G. 

Lieut.  Martin  Kingman,  T.  B.  Lane, 
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W.  H.  Waughop, 
Benjamin  Whistler, 

Capt.  John  H.  Hall, 
A.  W.  Belcher, 
Daniel  Keach, 
W.  C.  Stewart, 
W.  H.  Buck, 

Lieut.  J.  W.  Groninger, 
Lieut.  J.  L.  Fahnestock 
Lewis  Krisher, 
L.  S.  Sprague, 
J.  W.  Tindall, 
John  Herstine, 

Lieut.  John  McGinnis, 
Jackson  Lair, 
David  Smith, 
Erastus  Morrow, 
Elijah  Coburn, 


G.  W.  Ferner, 
Christian  Magenheimer. 

COMPANY     H. 

Lieut.  E.  E.  Peters, 

G.  M.  Moore, 

M.  Murdock, 

J.  A.  McFarland, 

H.  J.  Kilver. 

COMPANY    I.' 

Lieut.  John  Earnest, 
,  E.  A.  Morphew, 

Bernard  Friess, 
T.  J.  Love, 
J.  C.  McQuown. 

COMPANY     K. 

S.  Coburn, 
W.  H.  Wisenburg, 
J.  Z.  Slane, 
Patrick  Byrnes. 


Dry  Goods  OLQ$)l  ,  6Mna, 

GioaKs     <2^pper|(S  ^  Bo0^ 
Millinery  ^z^^tf.     Carpets, 

Woolner  Building,    Peoria,  111, 

yOU  ARE  WEbCO/WE 

At  the  Big  Store.  We  are  always  pleased  to  see  you 
Make  your  headquarters  here  while  in  the  city.  We  wiJ 
take  care  of  your  packages  and  deliver  your  purchases  fret 
to  the  depots.  Remember  that  there  is  but  one  price  in  oui 
store,  that  it  is  plainly  marked  on  each  article,  and  is  always 
the  lowest. 

Ladies'  Suits,  JaGkets  and  Gapes  ^£S2s 

est  styles,  best  colorings,  and  lowest  prices. 

Ladies Oressooods  and  Silks Ell^l 

latest  weaves,  and  most  popular  materials.  If  your  wife  or 
children  or  grandchildren  need  dresses,  refer  them  to  us. 
We  will  save  them  money. 

Linens,  Blankets  and  Bedding  S££  S 

pares  with  ours.  The  qualities  are  reliable,  the  prices  low. 
The  best  assorted  stocks  of  china  ware,  lamps,  books  and 
toys.     Buy  your  holiday  presents  in  our  store. 

f  flPPFTC  ^  Postal  card  may  save  )rou  lots  of  money. 
V/l  llVl  L5  1  tJ  if  you  send  us  the  size  of  your  rooms,  you 
want  carpeted,  we  will  gladly  submit  samples  of  the  most 
reliable  carpets. 

Furniture  and  Wall  Papers  our  store,  313, 315, 317  south 

Adams  vSt.  You  can  satisfactorily  trade  with  us  by  mail. 
Write  us  and  we  will  answer  promptly,  . 

Schipper  &  Block,  Inc. 


